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They've  Come  and  Gone 


^  ASRJCULTURE 


About  50  RFD's  and  other  radio  personalities  were  here  for  the  two-day  get- 
together  ••  April  30 -May  1«    Most  of  them  went  on  to  Columbus,  Ohio  for  the 
meeting  there.    You'll  have  to  ask  them  about  success  of  the  two  days,  but  they 
talked  about  "next  year".    Must  be  they  liked  what  we  had.    Here's  a  list  of 
those  who  registered  with  Joe  Tonkin,     ('Twould  be  just  our  luck  to  omit  an 
important  name.    We  hope  not.) 

John  McDonald,  WSM,  Nashville  .  •  John  F#  Merrifield,  TNWJ,  Detroit 
Bill  Zipf,  WOSU,  Ohio  State  ..  Hal  Totten,  WGN,  Chicago  •  •  Herb  Plambeck,  TOO, 
Des  Moines  •  •  Arnold  C.  Ebert,  KOAC,  C  orvsl lis        Ja  ke  Brofee,  Maine  Broadcasting 
System, Grant  Ritter,  WCLO,  Janesville,  Wis,  «•  George  Roesner,  KTRH,  Houston  •• 
Bill  Shomette,  W0AI,  San  Antonio  ••  C,  W.  Jackson,  Texas  network,  College  Station 
,,  "Chuck  Worcester,  YMT,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa        Marshall  Wells,  WJR,  Detroit  «• 
Charles  E,  Eshbach,  New  England  News  Service,  Boston  ••  Paul  Visser,  WBZ,  Boston, 

Lowell  Watts,  KLZ,  Denver  ••  Don  Huckle,  WGR,  Buffalo        Tom  Murray,  WHAM, 
Rochester  ,,  Carl  Collin,  WKZO,  Kalamazoo  ••  Jim  Romine,  WSB,  Atlanta  ..Milton 
Bliss,  WHA,  Madison,  Wis.  ••  Homer  Martz,  KDKA,  Pittsburgh  ..  3ob  Miller,  WLW, 
Cincinnati  ••  Channing  Cope,  WAGA,  Atlanta  «•  Larry  Haeg,  WCCO,  Minneapolis  •• 
Sam  Schneider,  KV00,  Tulsa  ..  Phil  Alampi,  WJZ,  New  York  ..  Frank  Cooley,  WHAS, 
Louisville  ••  Jesse  Buffum,  WEEI,  Boston  ,.  Don  Lerch  and  Mary  Burnham,  CBS  .. 
Mai  Hansen,  WOW,  Omaha  ••  Ted  Leeper,  WPTF,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Leonard  Miall,  British  Broadcasting  Corp.,  Washington,  D,  C.  ,.  Clair  H. 
Sha dwell,  WIS,  Columbia,  S.C.  .,  Frank  Atwood,  WTIC,  Hartford  .,  Amos  Kirby, 
WCAU,  Philadelphia  ••  Rex  Brown,  Colorado  A  and  M  ..  Frank  Connolly,  Forest 
Service,  Philadelphia  ••  Jerry  Seaman,  Gittins  Advertising,  Milwaukee  ,,  Lloyd 
Williams,  Campbell-Parker  Advertising,  N.Y,  ..  John  Baker,  Washington,  D.  C» 

Charter  Heslep,  MBS,  Washington  ..-"Pop"  Taylor,  county  agent,  WSTV, 
Steubenville,  Ohio^..  four  Pennsylvania  county  agents,  R,  H.  McDougal,  Armstrong; 
Rex  Carter,  Uniontown;  H.  C.  MacWilliams ,  Ebensburg  and  C.  H.  Waha,  Mercer  ., 
Stanley  Flower,  Production  &  Marketing  Admin.,  N,  Y. 

Gone  to  Columbus 

Ken  Gapen,  Dana  Reynolds  and  Joe  Tonkin  of  Radio  Service,  Frances  Fox  of 
Farmer's  Home  Admin.,  and  "Mike"  Rowell  of  Production  and  Marketing  Admin.,  are  at 
Institute  For  Education  By  Radio  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Research  ••  at  Beltsville 


First  day  of  the  2-day  RFD  get-together  here  in  your  nation's  capitol  was 
spent  at  the  Belt  sville  Research  Center*    Later  we  may  be  able  to  send  you  more 
on  each  part  of  the  program©    Right  now  we'll  try  to  give  you  a  reporter's  re- 
port •  •  some  of  the  highlights  for  those  who  couldn't  be  here. 

Eggs  Can  Be  Bettered 

First  stop  of  the  RFD' s  was  at  the  Beltsville  poultry  farm       177  acres 
with  4  laboratories,  200  colony  houses  and  other  buildings  used  as  brooder  and 
laying  houses©    They  can  handle  about  13,000  chicks  and  2500  young  turkeys. 
Dr.  Te  C.  Byerly,  in  charge,  put  on  snappy  demonstration.    He  showed  how  egg 
quality  can  be  improved  by  selecting  breeding  birds  whose  eggs  have  character- 
istics such  as  strong  shells,  high  %  of  thick  white,  resistance  to  deterioration, 
and  freedom  from  bloodspots.    Lines  of  chickens  excelling  in  one  or  more  of  these 
characteristics  have  been  developed.     Breeding  of  a  single  line  excelling  in  all 
has  been  undertaken. 

Byerly  told  how  loss  of  weight  in  infertile  egp;s  incubated  for  14  days  is 
accurate  measurement  of*  shell  strength,  thickness  and  porosity.    Eggs  from  some 
selected  families  lose  only  25%  of  their  thick  white  during  this  period  ••  only 
half  as  much  as  eggs  from  other  families.    Amount  of  thick  white  and  quality  of 
thick  white  principally  determine  appearance  of  eggs  broken  for  frying  or 
poaching. 

Eye-catching  was  that  part  'of  demonstration  showing  that  the  USDA  poultry 
men  already  can  breed  eggs  too  big  for  average  egg  container.    Perhaps,  said 
Byerly,  the  producer  should  consider  putting  a  'limit  on  the  size  of  eggs  •• 
unless  eggs  are  to  be  sold  by  weights    USDA  men  have  developed  pullets  that 
lay  full-size"  eggs  months  'earl  ier  than  average  pullet. 

Beltsville  Brings  in  the  Bacon 

At  the  Beltsville   swine  farm,'.  John  H.  Zeller,  in  charge  '••  climbed  from 
pen  to  pen  as  he  explained  the  breeding  program  ..  concerned  primarily  with 
development  of  superior  strains  pf  hogs  from  crosses  involving  seven  breeds. 
This  work  began' in  1934  when  the  USDA,'  "in  cooperation  with  the  Iowa  experiment 
station  at  Ames,  imported  '23  Danish  Landrace  and  6  Danish  Yorkshire  hogs  for 
testing  and  crossing  with  U.  S.  breeds. 

The  Landrace'  is  white  with  a  thin  skin  that  may'  sunscald.  in  hot  weather. 
Thus  black  and  red  strains  have  been  developed  which  combine  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Landrace  with  the  good  qualities  of  our  domestic  breeds.    These  'strains 

through  crossing  and' back-crossing  ..'carry  62  to  80  percent  Landrace  blood.  . 
The  hogs  we  saw  ?/ere  long,  deep  and  smooth  in' body.    Hams  are, wide  and  thick 
and  carry  well  down  oh  the  hocka    Head  and  jowls  are  light.    To  quote  one  of 
the  Texas  RFD' s  ..  "Those  sre  the  longest  pigs  I've  seen". 

The  new  strains  average  nearly  10  pigs  a  litter.    Pigs  being  tested  are 
averaging  daily  gains  of  l-l/3  pounds  from  weaning  to  225  pounds  weight.  They 
reach  market  weight. at  5%  to  7  months  old.     From  45  to  50  percent  of  the  live 
weight  at  slaughter  consists  of  the  five  preferred' cuts  ..  ham',  loin,  bacon, 
picnic  and  shoulder  butt.    The-project  is  still  an  experiment,  but  a  few  boars 
from  the  various  strains  are  being  tested  in  farm  herds. 
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Beef  ..  100  Pounds  For  a  Dime 

Using  a  cow  from  the  Beltsville  milking  Shorthorn  herd,  Dr.  Lyman  S. 
Henderson,  USDA  entomologist,  demonstrated  proper  spraying  technique  in  con- 
trolling hornflies        and  answered  questions.    So  much  has  been  said  and  . 
written  about  the  marvels  of  DDT  that  it's  -hard  to  rep ort > anything  new,  but 
Dr.  Henders.on  showed  us  barns  that-  once  were  "alive  with  flies"  «.  and  now:  ' 
are  virtually  fly  free  through  use-  of'  DDT* 

They  haven't  yet  worked  out  the  most  practical  dosage  for  all  parts  of 
the  country,  but  tests  indicate  that  from  one  fourth  to  one-and-a.-half,  per- 
cent DDT  in  water,  applied,  at  the -.rate  of  one  pint  to  two -quarts  to  the 
animal  is  effective  against  horn-  flies  for  about  3  weeks*    In  Kansas  experi- 
ments treated  cows  on  pasture  gained  42  to  51  pounds  and  calves  from.47  to  70 
pounds  more  per  anima^  tha'n  untreated  cows  and  calves  during  a  test  period'  of  . 
about  three  months*  —  -,  . 

From  those  results,  the  entomologists  estimate  that  each  pound  of  DDT  pro- 
duced from  1,200  t'o  2,30-0  more-  pounds  of  beef.    And  cost' of  DDT  comapred  to  • 
extra  beef  put  oh  by  treated  cattle,  shows  each  dime's  worth  of  DP.T  produced 
about  100  pounds'  of  beef.'  *:'3  ■ 

Most  Research       Has  Engineering  Problems-  - 

Last  item  on  the  Beltsville  morning  program  •  «  just  before  lunch  in  the 
Log  Cabin  cafeteria  ••  was  a, listing  by  Arthur  W.  Turner,  in  charge  of  agri- 
cultural engineering  research,  of  a  few  of  the  questi ons . that  face-the  ag  . 
engineer.    Here's  ones    What  new  equipment  and  changes  in  methods  are  needed 
in  harvesting  and  curing  hay?    Dairy  specialists  say  enough  protein  is  now 
lost  in  handling  hay. to  meet  the  needs  of  7,500,000  dairy  cows  for  six  months* 

Another s'  Vfhat  crop  conditioning  requirements  and  facilities. does  the  ,  .. 
producer  need  to  hold  and  market  his  crops  in  top  condition       when  he.' s  ready 
•  •  rather  than  dumping  on  a  flooded -market  at  harvest  time?  .  This  field- of 
engineering  research  is  .little  explored.    Also:'  'Can  tobacco,  cotton,  peanuts, 
sweetpotatoes  and  similar  crops  be  mechanized  for  quantity  production  and  quality 
control?  » 

The  engineers  have  a  lot  to  their  credit,  however,  such  as  their  work  with 
fertilizer  placement,  development  of  sweet  potato  and  sugar  beet  machinery, ^tests' 
in  storage  of  grains,  fruits  and  potatoes  and' research  on  farm' building's  and  . 
rural  housing."    Turner  summed  up  the  engineer's  job  pretty  well  when  he  said, 
"Q5%  of  all  research  has  engineering  problems*"  '  '.  \ 

Brucellosis  ..  Unduiant  Fever 

We  send,  you  this  week  the  latest  statement  on  Brucellosis  of  Cattle  and 
Unduiant  Fever  of  Man, .., prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     This  has  , 
not  been  circulated , as  a  news  release.    We  .planned  to  write  a  piece,  but  this  • 
does  the  job  very  well.    So  it's  enclosed. 

End  osures  i  '  ;  "    •  '  ,  "' 

Grain  Harvest  Labor  Guide 
National  4-H  Camp  .  Comparison  of  Farm  Prices 

REA  Letter  to  RFD's  '  Brucellosis  and  Unduiant  Fever 
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A  Plant  Industry  Wonderland  ..........  ...  - 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  30,  RFD's  moved  across" the  road  from  the  Research 
Center  to  "the  Plant  Industry  Station  greenhouses  where  four  USDA  research  men  gave 
their  talk-demonstrations,     (This  method  ••used  throughout  the  first  day 
really  gets  the  story  across.) .  We're  not  going  to  tell  you  too  much  about  these  ^ 
four  sessions,  as  we  plan  to  enclose  complete  abstracts  in  next  week's  letter. 
Look  for  'em. 

.  r  m  ^  .  im  t '  await  y/->rft ..  ► 

Dr.  John  Yf.  Mitchell  demonstrated . use  of  growth- regulating  chemicals  «-..-■ 
hormone-like  substances  that  are  products  of  the  laboratory*  -  He  told  of  what 
USDA  and  State  workers  have  done  in  the  last  10  years  .v  and  of  prospects  of 
much  more  to  come.     These  chemicals  can  be  used  as  weed-killers        to  stop 
pre-harvest  drop  of  pears  and  apples  .  *  to  root  cuttings  .-.  to  prevent  sprout- 
ing of  stored  vegetables  (such  as  potatoes)  and  plants  (rosebushes)  to 
fertilize,  increase  yield  and  hasten  ripening  of  greenhouse  tomatoes*  ,  Other 
promising  uses:    Preventing  scald  on  stored  apples  ••  hastening  ripening  of 
bananas  ..  making  berries  set  on  female  holly  plants.     Examples;  ■  Two  green- 
house tomato  plants        one  with  blossoms  sprayed  with  indole-butyric  acid, 
carried  plenty  of  fruit  .."one  unsprayed,  no  tomatoes.  •  Holly  cuttings  treated 
with  the  same  chemical,  were  heavily  rooted        cuttings  untreated,  no  roots.  . 

L.  Yf. 'Kephart  showed  use  of  chemicals  as  weed  killers.     Farmers  this  year 
will  buy  quantities  of  2,4-D  to  control  weeds  in  grain  fields -pastures  ..-and 
in  some  cases,  "corn. '.  Cities  will  find  2,4-D  useful  in  "operations  ragweed".- 
In  fact    it  can  be  used  against  against  v/eeds  by  near! y  everyone,  except  the 
vegetable  grower  ..  it  gets  vegetables  just  as  well  as  weeds.     Seems  to  be  as 
important  to  farmer  as  anything  that's  come  along  since  man  began  to  cultivate 
plants.    Example ; ' In  tests  at  the  New  Jersey  station  last  summer ,- 2, 4-D  applied 
to  cornfield  at  time  of  planting  controlled  weeds  so  effectively  that  no  culti- 
vation! was  needed.  '   Kephart  emphasized  more  testing  needed  before  practice  can 
be  recommended  to  farmer,  but  it  might  do  away  with  corn  cultivation..  He  said 
government  should  act  to  thoroughly  test  weed  killers  coming  on  market. •  Your 
state  colleges  and  experiment  stations  should  have  a  lot  on  use  of  growth 
regulators  as  weed-killers. 

Dr.' KV  5.'  Quisenberry,  flanked  by  greenhouse  grown  specimens  of  wheat,  oats 
and  barley,'  used  them  to  tell  how  science  works  to  breed  grains  'resistant  to  the 
different  races  of  rusts,  smuts  and  other  diseases.;    There  are  at  least  75  races 
of  oat  rust.'    One  of  these  •  •  Race  No.- 45  ••  has  found  a  hole  in  the  armor  of 
Clinton  oats,  recent  new  variety.-    This  is  example  of  the  shifting  tides -of  :. 
disease  against  which  the  scientist  works.    But  the  techniques  he  uses  promise 
quick  repair  to  this  newly  found  rust    hole.-    Clinton  was  built  up  from  23 
pounds  in  1943  to  1200  bushels  in  1944,  and  to  2,000,000  in  1946.-   An  off-season 
crop  can  be  grown  in  winter  months  in  a  southern  state. ■    Federal-State  small 
grain  improvement  work  is  so  wi d  s  s  p  r  e  a  d  that  keeping  ahead  of  disease  is  easier.- 
In  U.  3.  there  are  80  locations  for  testing  wheat,  90  for  oats,  100  for  barley, 
and  many  for  corn,  rice  and  sorghum. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Dr.  S.  L.  jmsweller  "brought  the  day  to  a  close  as  he  stood  among  his  color- 
ful snapdragons,  carnatTons  and  lilies.    The  flower  breeder,  he  said,  usually 
has  more  than  one  objective  in  mind.    He  may  seek  more  and  lerger  flowers  on 
taller,  sturdier  stalks.    His  aim  may  be  variations  in  color,  shape  and  petal 
formation.    He  may  want  to  extend  the  flowering  season.    Perhaps  disease  re- 
sistance is  the  goal*    Emsweller  showed  results  of  the  genetic  discovery  that 
plants  treated  with  colchicine,  a  poisonous  drug,  double  the  number  of  chromo- 
somes ••  become  tetraploids.    Four  new  snapdragons,  if  planted  at  the  same  time, 
flower  about  a  week  and  a  half  apart.     These  varieties  are  mostly  for  greenhouse 
growing,  but  some  may  do  well  outside.    Florists  are  giving  the  new  snapdragons 
trial  runs.    We  saw  new  varieties  of  garden  lilies  «•  from  crossing  two  species 
brought  from  Japan.  .  These  new  lilies  within  the  next  few  years  can  be .grown  in 
most  of  the  U.  S.,  except  the  deep  South. 

Transcriptions  . .  From  4-H  Camp 

RFD's  are  going  to  have  four  young  oeople  from  their  State  here  in  V.'ashington, 
D.'C,  June  11-18.    They  will  be  4-H  Club  delegates  to  the  17th  National  4-H  club 
Camp.    A  fact  sheet  on  the  camp  is  enclosed.    Last  year,  by  arrangement  with  the 
camp  management,  we  transcribed  interviews  with  4-H  delegates  ••  for  RFD's  ordering 
them  in  advance. 

We  will  be  able  to  do   a  limited  number  of  transcriptions  again  this  year,  if 
desired.    Here  are  the  arrangements.     Call  your  State  4-H  Club  leader  (list  at- 
tached to  fact  sheet).    Ask  if  his  delegates  will  be  able  to  make  a  transcription. 
If  so,  let  us  know  and  we'll  schedule  interview  for  June  12  or  13.  Transcription 
will  be  cut  in  NBC  studios  and  air  expressed  by  them  to  you  C.O.D.    Cost  will  b© 
$6.75  plus  shipping  charges,  for  a  5-7  minute  interview.    NBC  says  platters  can 
be  shipped  within  24  hours  after  cutting.    Request  should  be  mailed  to  Ken  C-apen, 
R'e.dio  Service,  U.  3.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  7/ashington  25,  D.  C.    Please  do  this 
without  delay. 

Foreign  Visitors 

After  spending  the  week  of  ^pril  23-May  3  at  the  ag  experiment  stations  at 
Blacksburg,  Va.  and  Raleigh,  N.  C,  P.A.L.  Steyn,  geneticist  from  the  Union  of 
South  ^frica,  will  start  a  tour  of  the  south  and -west.    His  special  interest  is 
the  breeding  of  fruits,  berries,  grapes  end  flowers.     Speaks  English  well.  His 
schedule:    May  6-7,  experiment  station,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.   ..  May  8-10,  exp.  station, 
Tifton,  Ga.  ..May  12-13,  plant  industry  station,  Orlando,  Fla.  ..  May  19-24,  exp. 
station.  Riverside,  Calif.  ..  May  26-28,  plant  industry  station,  Fresno,  Calif. 
..  June  2-7,  exp.  station,  Davis,  Calif.  ..  June  9-11,  exp_.  station,  Corvallis-,  Ore. 

After  being  in  New  York  State  this  week,  a  Norwegian  horticultural  group  of 
five  turns  westward.     The  group  ..  headed  by  the  chief  horticulturist  of  the 
Norwegian  agricultural  ministry,  with  one  of  the  other  four  a  florist  and  truck 
gardener  ..  will  be  at  the  exp.  station  at  East  Lansing  May  5,  in  Milwaukee  May  7  ' 
and  at  the  exp.   station,  Madison,  Wis.,  May  8r.    At  least  one  of  the  five,  Arne 
Rostad,  a  student,   speaks  excellent  English.     They  will  visit  other  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  this  order:    May  16,  Davis,  Calif  ..  May  20,  Riverside, 
Calif       May  23,  Fort  Collins,  Colo  ..  May  26,  Ames,  Iowa  ..  May  28,  Urbana,  111. 
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Something  About  the  WeathBr 

Second  and  last  -day  of  the  RFD  meeting  opened  with  Dr.  F.  W.  Reichelderf er , 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  weather  Bureau,  talking  to  us  about  weather  forecasts.  There's 
nothing  revolutionary  so  far,  despite  fairly  regular  reports  to  the  contrary.  But 
he  believes  that  in  5  or  10  years,  a  number  of  young  men  who  got  started  in  fore- 
casting in  the  army,  twill  be  doing  good  work*     The  Bureau  now    issues  a  5-day 
forecast,  but  the  4th  and  5th  days  can't  be  too  accurate,  he  says* 

* 

He  points  out  that  if  meteorologists  could  do  better        they  would  have  done 
so  during  War  II  when  accurate  forecasts  were  the  difference  between  victor  and 
vanquished*    Each  cubic  yard  (or  mile)  of  air,  he  said,  is  affected  by  its 
neighbors  ••  like  people*    When  there  are  differences,  the  weather  pattern  is 
indefinite        distance  forecasts  are  more  difficult* 

Dr*  Reichelderf er  spoke  of  special  forecasting  services  that  are  being 
developed  •«  for  fruit  sprayers,  for  harvesters  of  maple  syrup,  against  frost* 
He  said  Weather  Bureau  liked  to  have  its  forecasts  on  RFD  programs,  because 
farmer  needs  weather  information*     Spirited  discussion,  as  to  whether  RFD  or 
weatherman  could  best  give  weather  report,  ended  this  session* 

ji.s  The  Economist  Sees  It 

Next,  0*  V*  7/ells,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Chief,  told  RFD's  what's 
happening  in  agricultural  prices,  production,  and  planning*    Prices  are  two-and-a- 
half  times  what  they  were  before  the  war;  net  income  is  at  record  high;  and  farmers, 
along  with  other  -groups ,  are  better  off  than  any  time  since  before  the  beginning 
of  the  First  World  War*    -  '' 

Six,  twelve,  or  eighteen  months  ahead,  Chief  Wells'  sees  'a  shakedown  to  normal 
operating  level,  but  doubts  we're  running  into  a  long  range  depression*-  ■■  He -points 
out  that  our  one-third  increase  in  farm  production,  which  has  made  this  "a  .great 
oasis  in  a  hungry  world"  is  due  to  more  machinery,  more  use  of  fertilizer  and  lime, 
soil  conservation  and  new  varieties*     This  is  a  one-way  trend,  with  no  road  back. 

Analyzing  proposals  by  different  groups  to' meet  coining  conditions',  he  notes 
three  (l)  Free  competition  plus  checks  to  farmers;   (2)  Reduced  production  to  hold 
prices  up;  (3)  Subsidies  to  consumers  to  maintain  demand.     Chief  Wells  takes  a 
more  hopeful_ no-depression  view  embodied  in  a  fourth  plan,  to  maintain  full 
production  and  seek  increased  market  outlets       with  a  minimum  of  controls* 

—  «  •  • 

Other  Nations  . .  Our  Neighbors  •   * '  1  ■  * 

Mr.  Vifells  was  followed  by  Duncan  Wall  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.    He  told  of  this  country's  part  in  the  FAO  (Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization)  and  of  some  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  countries  to  work  together 
..  countries  that  for  centuries  have  been  isolated -by  distance,  but  now  live 
virtually  in  each  other's  front  yard,  fast  transportation 'being  what  it  is.  Much 
of  what  he  reported  on,  we  have  .sent  you  from  time  to  time.    And  as  we'll  continue 
to  do  this,  won't  report  further  here. 


Anderson  Tells  RFD's  of  "Problems" 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  ;.nderson  praised  RFD's  for  the  job  they  do  in  keeping 
people  informed.    He  pointed  out  no  one  had  foreseen  that  Eurasian  food  needs  would 
continue  for  so  long  after  shooting  was  over        that  war-torn  countries  are  a  good 
market  for  U.S.  crops,  especially  grains.    Demands  for  these  grains  are  much 
greater  than  U.S.  can  supply  ••  principally  because  of  transportation  shortage. 

Secretary  Anderson  believes  in  full  production.     If  all  persons  in  this  nation 
had  all  they  want  and  need  ••  we'd  have  no  surplus.     Giving  people  what  they  want 
and  need,  means  more  livestock  farming  ••  more  food  that  is  a  product  of  livestock 
••  meat,  milk,  butter  and  eggs.     Livestock  farming,  he  said,  is  good  for  the 
country  ••  and  better  for  the  soil  than- grain  farming. 

The  Secretary  said  he'd- rather  see  school  lunches  subsidized  than  crop  pro- 
duction reduced.  -He  cited  his  statement  to  Congress  on  Long-Range  Agricultural 
Policy,  which  we  sent  you  last  v/eek,.  as  containing  his  feelings  on  the  matter. 
Secretary  Anderson  was  forced  to  leave  RFD  gathering  for.  meeting  with  President 
Aleman  of  Mexico,  but  he  urged  RFD's  to  "keep  up  the  good  work". 

Himebaugh  Speaks  at  Luncheon 

About  75  9.  RFD's  and  TJSDA  Info  folks  ••  attended  2nd-day  luncheon,  in  private 
dining  room  of  USDA's  South  buildings    Afterward,  Keith  Himebaugh,  Agriculture's 
director  of  information,  spoke  of  "The  Information  Job  as  X  See  It".    Keith  was  an 
RFD  at  Michigan  State  many  years  ago©    He  said  he  thought  RFD's  are  "on  the  right 
track"  ••  that  farm  folk  have  need  of  what  radio  brings  them.    He  said  much  of  what 
USDA  would  like  to  do  in  redio  service  depends  on  what  funds  are  availabl-e.  Dis- 
cussion closed  with  talk  about  how  radio  serves  in  distribution  of  publications  and 
other  printed  matter       both  'USDA  and  State  publications.    It  was  generally  agreed 
that  RFD's,  extension  workers-  and  other  gov'ts  workers  could  "cooperate"  more  •• 
to  the  advantage  of  all. 

Price  Supports  . .  in  Name  Only 

RFD  sessions  closed  with  "Jimmy"  Hasselman,  information  head  for  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,  talking  about  price  supports.    He  denied  price  sup- 
ports are  keeping  up  the  cost  of  living,  pointing  out  that  commodities  which  figure 
in  the  cost  of  living  index,    are  selling  above  support  price  ..  potatoes  excepted. 
He  used  a  table  to  prove  his  point  (see  enclosure) .     But  by  law  there  will  be  price 
supports  through  1948  ..  mandatory  on  the  basic  and  Steagall  commodities  •• 
"permissive"  on  others.    As  with  other  parts  of  the  2nd-day  program,  much  of  the 
time^ assigned'  the  speaker  was  used  "round-table"  style.     This  makes  for  interesting 
meeting  ..  but  it's  not  easy  to  report.     But  we  expect  to  have  a  special  report  on 
price  supports  soona 

REA  Letter  to  RFD's 


Handed  out  to  RFD's  attending,  yesterday' s  closing  session,  was  a  statement 
from  Kermit  Overby,  REA  information  head.  We  asked  him  for  extra  copies  ..  for 
those  of  you  who  couldn't  be  here.     They're  enclosed. 


Farm  Prices  . .  as  of  April  15  .....  .,  . . 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies'  monthly  "Agricultural  Prices"  (as  of  4/15) 
■was  issued  this  week.    Here's  summary  on  a  few  major  farm  products: 

Average    Prices  Received  by       Parity       Price  a-s  . 

Farmers  Price         Percentage..  .. 
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Guide  o.  For  Harvest  Labor 

Enclosed  this  week  is  a  Great  Plains  States  Combine  and  Labor  Guide  for  Wheat 
and  Small  Grain  Harvest.     It  should  be  of  interest  to  RFD's  in  some  states  in  ad- 
dition to  the  10  western  Great  Plains  States  listed.     Last  year  these  10  harvested 
57%  of  all  small  grain  harvested  in  all  states.    But  workers  came  from  as  far  west 
as  California  and  as  far  east  as  New  York. 

'  The  enclosed  guide  to  where  labor  will  be  needed  has  been,  prepared  by  the  farm 
labor  division  of  USESA.  Extension  Service,   in  cooperation  with  the  states.     In  each 
county  the  farm  labor  program  is  administered  by  the  county  agent.    Harvest  workers 
can  get  information  as  to  ™here  help  is  needed_  from  the  county  agent,  their-  State 
farm  labor  supervisor  or  from  the  supervisor  in  the  state  where  they  wish  to  work. 
State  farm  labor  supervisors  are  located  at  land-grant  colleges. 

The  enclo sed  booklet  also  is  an  example  of  the  job  the  extension  service  is 
doing  in  producing  and  harvesting  different  .crops.    Hugh  Eames,  farm  labor  man 
with  the  USDA  extension  service,  tells  us  he  will  have  similiar  layouts  for  other 
crops  befofe  long. 


Reserve 
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Kenneth  M,  Gaoen 


What'd  You  Like  in  4-H  Interview?1! 


Last  week  we  asked  if  you'd  like  us  to  transcribe  interviews  with  4-H 
clubbers  at  national  camp  here  in  D#C.,  June  11-18,  and  enclosed  list  of  state 
leaders.     If  you'd  like  transcriptions,   'twould  help ' if  you  tell  us  what  type 
of  information  you  want  .  •  what "points  you'd  like  covered.  Transcriptions  will 
be  cut  in  NBC  studios  June  12-13,  and  air  expressed  to  you  C.O.D.  within  24 
hours.'    Cost,  $6.75  plus  shipping  charge,  for  5-7  minute  interview.  Requests 
should  be  sent  without  delay  to  Ken  Gapen,  Radio  Service,  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Lady  Farmer  Visits  U.S. 

A  glimpse  at  Spartan  life  of  British  farmers  was  given  us  this  v/eek  by  one 
of  them       Lady  Worsley-Taylor .     She's  a  real  "dirt"  farmer  ».  actively  manages 
4000  &cr'es  devbted' to  livestock,  dairy  end  poultry  farming.     She  said,  "I  don't 
own  the  4000  acres  . .  they' own  me."    She  spoke' to  USDA  Extension  workers  as  a 
feature  of  Home  Demonstration  week  ..  one  of  the  talks  she'll  give  in  a  2-month 
tour  of  the  U.  S.     Lady  Worsley-Taylor,  whose  lands  have  been  in  the  family  since 
the  year  1514,  is  vice-chairman  of  national  farm  women's  clubs  of  England  and 
Wales. 

She  told  of  problems  which  still  beset  British  farmer  ..  leek  of  imported 
feeds  cut  milk  and  meat  production  ..  winter  floods  destroyed  more  than  3,000,000 
ewes  and  lambs  and  600,000  acres  of  fall-sown 'cereals  ..  repair  materials  herder 
to  get  now  than  during  war  ..women  still  furnish  much  of  farm  labor.     But  she 
denied  English  morale  would  ever  be  low  ..  even  though  she  said,  "I'm  afraid  next 
winter  will  not  be  too  good." 

Lady  W-T's  schedule  ..  date,  town  and  sponsor:  -  May  13,  Columbia,  S.C, 
Mrs.  P.  H.  Leonard  ..  May  14,  Winthrop  College,   Rock  Hill,  S.C.   ..  May  15, 
women's  clubs,  Charleston,  S.C.   . .'  May  17-18,  Washington,  D.C.  ..  May  19, 
Chicago  ..  May  20,  Lincoln,  111.,  Logan  Co.  home  adviser  r.  May- 21,  Urbona,  111., 
state  home  dem.-  agent  ...  Ma'y'22,  Marshall ,  'Ind.  .. 'May  23,  Bloomington,  111,, 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Ewing  -  ..  May  25-26,  Madison,  Wis.,  state  home  ec.  leader       May" 29, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Whitfield ,  federated  women' s  clubs *  *Ellensburg ,  Wash. 
..  May  30,  dean,  college  of  home  economics ,  Pullman,  Wash. 
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Pioneers        in  Old  Countries 

We're  able  to  give  you  this  week  some  first-hand  observations  on  the  needs 
of  European  and  Chinese  farmers        from  an  interview  with  E.  R.  Kenson,  director 
of  agricultural  rehabilitation  for  UNERA  far  nearly  3  y^ars  •    Henson       a  former 
Iowa  Stater  and  USDA  employee  ••  has  been  all  over  Europe  and  is  again  on  his 
way  to  China •    Almost  everywhere  he  has  found  need  for  pioneering  jobs  ••  in  old 
countries • 

Farmers  needing  rehabilitation  need  mostly  the  "know-how"  which  trained 
leaders  from  this  and  other  countries  can  give  them,  according  to  Henson.  Even 
though  they  need  tractors  and  other  tools,  many  of  them  must  first  get  on  their 
feet  and  have  a  margin  of  profit,  before  they  can  invest  very  heavily  in  modern 
farm  implements.  UNRRA  had  planned  country  blacksmith  shops  and  repair  schools 
where  farmers  could  make  and  repair  some  of  the  tools  they  need. 

In  the  livestock  and  veterinary  science  field,  artificial  insemination 
projects,  training  of  specialists  in  breeding  and  feeding  skills,  and  ©gainst 
disease  are  accomplishments©     Technical  workers  from  all  of  Europe  will  be 
invited  to  Milan,  Italy  to  study  breeding  and  feeding  so  they  may  teach  better 
methods  in  home  countries.    A  new  plant  to  make  rinderpest  vaccine  has  been 
promoted  by  UNRRA  effort  for  Abyssinia,  to  help  prevent  an  epidemic  such  as 
spread  from  Africa  to  Europe  after  World  War  I» 

There  is  desire  in  Europe  also  for  the  newer  viruses  arid  "serums  developed 
in  this  country  and  Canada.    To  meet  this  need  for  more  knowledge  in  the  proper 
use  of  biological  materials  of  this  kind,  former  UTTRRA  persons  are  holding  a  • 
training  course  at  Waybridge,  England. 

Hybrid  corn  from  U.  S.  has  been  used  to  advantage  abroad.  Following  the 

extensive  visit  to  this  country  by  an  Italian  corn  breeder,  FAO  has  invited 

several  countries  to  send  specialists  to  attend  a  corn  breeding  session  this 
summer  held  by  the  Italian  Government. 

Household  and  commercial  canning  are  projects  being  pushed  in  Europe.  Greece, 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  will  start  making  canning  equipment,  while  instructors  from 
U*  3.  A»  will  assist  communities  in  conserving  garden  and  orchard  produce. 
Hitherto  fruit  has  been  abundant  in  the  flush  season  and  scarce  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.     The  ever-normal  granary  idea  for  every  home,  through  canning  and 
preserving  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  meat  products  is  the  goal.     In  parts  of 
mid-Europe'  the  population  is  largely  rural,  and  they  have  been  eager  to  get 
fertilizer,  seeds  and  machinery.         '  * 

Extension  gditors  Meeting 

Each  summer  the  7-man  Extension  Editor  Advisory  Committee  comes  to  Washington 
for  a  week  of  meetings  with  USDA  people.     This  year  they'll,  be  here  May  19-23. 
Members  are  "Dutch"  Elder,  Iowa        Gal  Znder son,  Washington  .0  Louis  Franke,  Texas 
••  Glenn  Rutledge,  Arkansas        Tony  Hofford,  Rhode  Island  c.  Tom. Gildersleeve, 
North  Dakota        George  Round,  Nebraska.    At  least  one  of  the  sessions  will  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  radio's  needs  and  problems'.    .'  .' 
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Foreign  Visitors 

This  week  we  can  give  you  itineraries  for  a  number  of  foreign  visitors  ••as 
prepared  by  our  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,     These  men  ..  all  of 
whom  speak  English  well  ••  might  add  variety  to  a  farm  broadcast,  if  their  travels 
bring  them  close  to  your  microphones* 

Drw   D,  W,  Wright,  entomologist  from  the  Research  Station  at  Cambridge, 
England,  will  be  at  College  Park,  Md,,  May  14-16,    He  wants  to  find  out  more  about 
control  of  all  the  pests  that  war  on  garden  and  farm  crops  the  world  over  '••  he's 
already  an  authority. 

His  schedule's  May  19-20,  Moorestown,  N,  J.  ••  May  22-23,  New  Haven,  Conn  •• 
May  26,  Windsor,  Conn  *•  May  27-28,  Amherst,  Mass  ..  May  29-June  2,  Waltham,  Mass 
••  June  4-6  at  Ithaca,  N,  Y.        June  9-13,  Geneva,  N.  Y,   .  •  June  16-17,  Wooster, 
Ohio  ••  June  20-24,  Madison,  Wis  •  •  June  26-27  at  Ames,  Iowa  ••  July  1-2,  Denver 
••  July  5,  Logan,  Utah  ••  July  9-12,  Riverside,  Calif  ••  July  14,  Alhambra,  Calif 
July  15-16,  Ventura,  Calif  ..  July  18-22,  Berkley, 

C,  S,  Knottneris,  of  the  Netherlands  Agricultural  Ministry,  wants  to  know  how 
we  use  machinery  in  farming.    Will  be  visiting  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  as 
follows:    May  12-14,  Lafayette,  Ind  •.  May  15-17,  Urbana,  111       May  26-27,  Ames, 
Iowa  ••  May  29-30,  St,  Paul  ••  June  2-3,  Madison,  Wis  • •  June  12-13,  East  Lansing, 
Mich, 


Lennart  Grone,  agricultural  engineer  of  Alnarp,  Sweden,  also  wants  to  see  how 
we  use  machinery,  and  will  be  visiting  experiment  stations  for  the  next  five  months. 
His  schedule,  after  10  days  at  Ithaca,  N,Y.  and  Wooster,  Ohio:    May  15-17,  ] 
Lafayette,  Ind  ..  May  19-20,  Toledo  (USDA  Farm  Machinery  Lab)   ..  May  22-24, 
East  Lansing  ..  June  2-4,  Urbana        June  11-14,  Ames        July  7-10,' Madison  •  • 
July  28-31,  Lincoln  ..  Aug.  12-14,  Brookings,  S.D.        Aug  22-23,  St.  Paul  .. 
Sept.  2-4,  East  Lansing        Sept.  17-19,  Orono  and  Presque  Isle,  Maine. 

In  the  April  4  RFD  letter  we  gave  you  a  partial  schedule  for  Dr.  Hertsel 
Weizmann,  economist  from  Palestine,  whose  interests  are  farm  planning  and  conser- 
vation:   Here's  rest  of  his  trip:    May  26-June  27,  LaCrosse,  Wis.   (SCS  Training 
Center)   ..  June  30-July  3,  Knoxville,  Tenn.   (Dept.  of  Agri.  Relations,  TVA) 
July  7-July  19,  Spartansburg ,  S.C.  .  SCS. 

Enclo  sures 

There's  a  goodly  bunch  of  enclosures  this  week.     But  six  of  them  are  abstracts 
of  sessions  at  the  Belt  svi lie  get-together,  April  30.     The  list  of  state  agri- 
cultural officials  may  be  useful  to  you,  as  may  the  table  of  1947  loan  and  price 
support  programs.     The  complete  list: 

Youth  Can  Help     .  Farm  Paper  Editors'  Program 

Grain  Growers  Gain  State  Agricultural  Officials 

New  Weed  Killers  Help  Swine  Research  at  Beltsville 

Plant  Growth  Regulators  Flowers  Developed  To  Meet  Needs 

Poultry  and  Egg  Research  1947  Loans  and  Price  Supports 


--  AMONG  OURSELVES  — 


Heard  From 

Jim  Romine-,- WSB,  Atlanta.,  writes:    "  •  •  •  e  I' thoroughly  enjoyed  and  profited 
by  the  2-day  program  you  and  your  staff  planned  for  us.     It  was  quite  a  treat  for 
me  to  visit  Beltsville,  that  being  my  first  trip .......  I 'm  looking  forward  to  more  - 

of  the  same  next  year."     Thanks,  Jim. 

Herb  Plambeck,  "WHO,  Des  Moines:  .  ".-...Regarding  .the  RFD  meeting  in  Washington 
•  •••  I  cons-ider  (it)  most  valuable  and  practical  meeting  of  its  kind  ever  held. 
USDA  experimental  farm  provided  me  with  six  good  stories  and  much  background.  -I 
hope  you  will  continue  to  make  this  an  annual  event....  a  3-day  session  (with  two 
afternoons  off  for  personal  business)*  sounds  like  a  good  bet."    Glad  you  liked  .it, 
Herb.         •  -  .  .  . 

4  Note  .  •  of  .Appreciation  ••  -< 

On  behalf  cf  the  RFD  '  s  who  ..attended  .the  April  oOrMay  1  get-together  here  in 
Washington,  we're  extending  a  vote  of  thanks  to  men  in  the  Agricultural  Research 
Administration  who  made  the  day  at  Beltsville  most  worthwhile  ..  especially  to.' 
Ernie'  Moore  and  his  information  specialists  who  planned,  so  carefully.  7/hich  re- 
minds us  •«  Ernie  points  out  that  "what  we  saw  is  "only  a  drop  in  the  bucket"  of 
what  there  is  to  see  ■> ,  that  he  can  show  us  something  "new  and  different"  ..  as  . 
long  as  we  ctre  to  come. 

Farm  Editors  Here  for  Two  .Days 

Members  of  the  American  Agricultural  Editors  ,'sscciation  will  be  in  .the 
Nation's  capital  May  12-13  ••  previous  to  going  on  to  New. York  for  continuation 
of  meetings.     They  donT-t  go  to -Belt  svill e  ■  . .  went  last  year        which  gives  time- 
for  a  few  more  activities  here  in  the  .city.     Otherwise  -bill  of  fare  is  similar 
to  that  for  the  RFD  meeting.     But  you'll  be  interested  in  the  program  ..   so  it's  • 
enclo  sed . 

Increase  in  the  Beety  Family 

In  the  rush  of  getting  out  th^  Letter  .last  week,  we  overlooked  the  following 
telegram  to  the  RFD 1 s  meeting  here  ..  from  Layne  Beaty,  NARFD  president.     It  read: 
"Best  wishes  for  an  enjoyable  and  educational  visit  in  Washington  and  at  Columbus 
conference.     Sandra   ..  age  48  hours  ..  and  the  Redhead  join  me  in  greetings  to  you 
ell."     (Which  seems  to  explain  why  President  Beaty  didn't  feel  he  could  attend  our 
RFD  get-together.) 

At  Deadline 

i  .  i  n 

From  Larry  Haeg,  WCCO:     "It  was  a  successful  conference  ..  should  be  repeated 
another  year."    From  John  Merrifield,  WWJ:     "My  thanks  for  making  it  possible  for 
me  and  other  farm  editors  to  become  better  acquainted  with  work  of  the  USDA.  I 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  my  visit."     From  Ph i 1  Al amp i ,  WABC:     "We  all  got  a  great 
deal  from  the  information,  and  the  way  it  was  presented.     I  would  like  to  see 
another  day  included." 


Rosei"*'** 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  Of  AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 


)    Want  to  Know  More  About  Food  L.ockers? 


enneth  M,  Gap en  A 

RADIO  SERVICE 

•    May  16,  1947 


In  the  April  18  RFD  letter  we  told  ybu  about  an  upcoming  report  on  Frozen 
Food  Locker  Plants  by  the  Farm  Credit  administration.  We  have  a  copy  for  each 
of  you,  enclosed.  From  it  you  can  get  about  all  the  info  available  nationally 
and  for  your  own  states  •  •  on  frozen  food  lockers. 

Need  Harvest  Help        Here's  How 

Hugh  Eames  of  Extension's  farm  labor  section  offers  you  this  week  the  "what, 
when, .how  and  why"  of  the  1947  farm  labor  program*     It's  enclosed.    A  carefully 
planned  information  program,  sez  the  booklet,  will  guide  idle  workers  to  county 
agent  and  farm  labor  offices        will  produce  helpers  when  harvest  emergencies 
arrive. 

4-H  Club  Camp  Platters 

Several  of  you  already  have  sent  in  request  for  platter  interviews  with  boys 
and  girls  at  4-H  club  camp  here  in  Washington  June  11-18.    State  leaders  can  tell 
you  who's  coming.     It  will  help  if  you. tell  us  what  type  of  interview  you  want 
recorded.     Transcriptions  will  be„  cut  in  NBC  studios  June  12-13",  and  air  expressed 
to  you  C.O.D.  within  24  hours.     Cost,  $6.75  plus  shipping  charge,  for  5-7  minute 
interview.     Send  requests  without  delay  to  Ken  Gapen,  Radio  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  2  5,  D.  C*  , 

Washington  State  Item 

Anna  Jim  Holman        formerly  assistant  extension  editor  in  Arkansas,  but  for 
last  three  years  in  the  USDA  Extension  information  office  •'•  joins  Cal  Anderson's 
Washington  state  information  staff  June  1,  as  associate  extension  editor,  /nd 
Cal  himself  has  been  given  additional  responsibilities  . .  assistant  to  the 
Washington  director  of  extension,  handling  organizational  and  public  relations 
duties • 

Canadian  Comes  To  Call 


.Fred  James,  chief  press  and  radio  officer  for  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture, 
called. on  us  this  week.     Fred  knows  how  to  ask  questions        as  well  as  listen. 
That's  why  he's  well  informed.    He's  been  on  job  for  30  years  (doesn'' t  look  it). 
Plans  to  retire  next  year.     Fred  and  Paul  (you  know  which  apple)  Stark  staged 
impromptu  debate  on  merits  of  Canadian  and  U.  S«  apples.     To  be  on  safe  side,  we 
called  it  a  draw. 
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Editors  (Press)   . .  Also  Visit  Here 

We  were  able  to  sit  in  on  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  farm  press  this  week 
„,  to  hear  what  our  research  and  policy  men  had  to  say  to  the  50  or  more  editors 
of  farm  and  breed  papers,  and  farm  pages  in  daily  papers,  who  gathered  here  in 
Washington.    We'll  try  to  give  you  some  of  the  highlights* 

International  Trade  . .  for  Farmers 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson,  in  greeting  the  editors,  told  why  American 
grain  had  been  so  essential  to  European  countries  still  punch-drunk  from  years  of 
war.    Food  to  them  is  as  important  now  ••  as  it  was  to  armed  forces  during  war* 
Our  farmers  continue '.to:'do-  a  magnificent  job.     The  U.  S.  farmer,  he  said,  always 
has  wanted -an  expanded  world  trade  •«  he  likes  to  produce  in  abundance  .«  and 
abundance-  has  held  prices  lower  than  they  would  have  been  without  price  support 
guarantees  through  f  47  and  '48,    The  Secretary  sees  in  our  sales  'of  grains  to 
Europe  and  other  countries,  the  openings  for  future  international  trading  ••  that 
will  help  our  farmers. 

Annand  Reports  on  DDT 

Dr.  P.  N.  Annand,  head  of  USDA  entomology  work,  told  farm  editors  it  was  hard 
to  say  anything  new  about  DDT.     But  he  did  give  us  much  that  was  new  and  interesting. 
Some  of  the  highlights ;  DDT  has  been  hailed  as  one  of  the  great  discoveries. 
Conversely,  some  have  feared  it  would  create  biological  deserts.     So  far,  neither 
extreme.     DDT  has  been  highly  effective  against  gypsy  moth.     Used  in  solution  .. 
one  lb.  of  DDT  in  a  gallon  of  liquid  has  been  sufficient  to  plane-soray  an  acre  of 
woodland.     This  concentration  has  not  harmed  fish  or  birds,  but  it  does  eradicate 
the  moth..  . 

DDT  gets  potato  beetles  and  even  seems  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  plants 
themselves.     (Remember  last  year's  huge  crop.)     DDT  also  produces  phenomenal  results 
on  alfalfa  seed  crop.    Yields  3  to  5  times  greater.     It  gets  a  few  bees,  but  total 
honey  yield  is  higher  because  of  more  bloom.     Oh  the  o£her  hand  Mexican 'bean  beetle 
and  cotton  leaf  worm  seem  immune  to  DDT.     Canteloupes  and  other  cucurbits  do  not 
take  kindly  to  DDT.    It's  expected  that  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  lead  arsenate 
usually  used  against  codling  moth  will  be  displaced  by  DDT  this  year. 

What  ill  effects  DDT  residues  might  have  on  humans  and  animals  has  not  been 
proved  ..  but  army  reported  none.    Annand  warned,  however,  don't  overdo  in  use  of 
DDT.    Don't^use  10  pounds,  when  one  pound  will  do.     The  entomologists  also  have 
4  or  5  other  insecticides...  almost  too  new  to  report  on.    They  present  the  same 
testing  problems  as  did  DDT.     But  all  seem  to  be  complementary  rather  than 
competitive.     Check  the  States  on  further  testing  of  DDTe 

Appeals  ..  for  Farm  Safety 

This  week  we  helped  the  National  Safety  Council  in  getting  one-minute  recordings 
on  farm  safety  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson,  Senator  i rthur  Capper  and 
Congressman  Clifford  Hope  ..  these  to  be  used  during  National  Farm  Safety  week 
July  20-26.     You'll  hear  later  about  these  from  the  Safety  Council. 
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Cross-Bred  Dairy  Cows 

O.-'E.  Reed,  in  charge  of  USDA  dairy  work,  brought  farm  editor-s  ..up-to-date  on 
work  with  cross-breds  at  Beltsville.    He  reiterated  they're  only  after  facts 
have  no  desire  for  a  new  breed.    He  emphasized  proved  sires  essential        both  for 
the  experiment  and  for  the  dairy  farner.     (Spoke  also  of  crossing  Jerseys  with 
Red  Sindhi  cattle  of  India        to  get  heat  resistance,  a  quality  needed • in  South. ) 
The  table  given  here  summari zes  Beltsville  work  to  date.    All  averages  are  based 
on  first  calf  records'.,  all  cows  milked  three  times  daily,  for  365  days. 
Originar-42  dams  were  purebred  Jerseys,  Holsteins,  Red  Danes  or  Guernseys  •>  with 
a  Jersey,  Red  Dane  or  Holstein  sires 


2-Breed  Crosses 


42  daughters 
42  dams 
Increa  se 

Number  Better  Than  Dams 


3-Breed  Crosses 


14  daughters 

14  dams  (2-breed  cross) 

Increa  se 

Number  Better  Than  Dams 


All  Cross-Breds 


56  daughters 
56  dams 
Increase 

Number  Better  Than  Dams 


MILK  (lbs'..) 


BUTTERFAT  (lbs.) 


1  r\  r\  p7  /«\ 

12970  .. 

boo 

10636 

460 

2334 

128 

33  , 

38 

14376 

644 

12874 

598 

1502 

46 

11 

..  -12 

13322 

602 

11195 

495 

2127 

107 

.'  44 

50 

South  of  The  Border 


Dr.  B.  T.  Simms,  chief  of  USDA  bureau  of  animal  industry,  reported  to  editors 
r on  foot-mouth  disease  campaign  in  Mexico.    Not  much  we  haven't  told  you.    But  he 
t  did  call  it  most  difficult  job  veterinary  profession  has  ever  hadi'  He  believes  •• 
on  basis  of  present  cooperation  •»  that  disease  can  be  eradicated.     Policy  is  to 
stamp  out  disease  right  now  in  isolated  j.nfe,cted  areas.  '  In  main  foot-mouth  area, 
animals  "recovered  "  and  those  not  yet  affected        are  allowed  to  go  to  market. 
Simms  said  vaccines  might  help  ».  but  eradication  is  now  main  job.    He  reported 
equipment  for  trench  diggins,  disinfection  "and  transportation' now  .arriving-,  in 
Mexico  in  quantity.    He  told  of  the  hundreds  of  suggestions  he  gets  on  what  to  do 
•  •  what  not  to  'do.    Closed  by  saying  he  was  warne.d  when  he  entered '  govt •  service 
many  years  ago  he'd  "get  paid  part  in  cash,  and  part  in,  cussln'".    He's  finding 
it  so,  but  still  likes  his  job.  '  '.. 

Enclosures ;    l)  Farming1    Safely  With  Electricity;   2)  So  Your  Community  Wants  a 
Hospital;  3)  1947  Farm  Labor  Information  Program;   4)  Frozen  Food  Locker  Plants. 


Report  « .  on  "Operations  Europe" 


Wish  RFD's  could  have  heard  Stanley  Andrews  "of f-the -record"  report  to  farm 
press  editors,  on  world  food  problems*/  Stanley  formerly  was  director  of  agriculture 
for  the  Allied  Control  Commission  in  Italy  ..  and* "only  recent  held  "similar  position 
with  .the  American  army  in  Germany.     The  picture  he  painted  as  he' stood  before  a 
wall  map  of  divided  Germany  wasn't  bright  ..  but  an' honest  appraisal  of  the  present, 
as  he  sees  it.    He  believes  the  situation  vail  brighten  ..  that  a  helping  hand  to 
the  conquered  will  do*  more  for  a  blighted  Europe  than  a  mailed  fist.    U....S,.  efforts 
to  get  food  to  starving  nation's  bear  out  his  point.    Seems  only  history  can  report 
accurately  difficulties  that  followed  divisi'on  of  Germany  into  zones  of  occupation 
..  and  complete  breakup  of  Nazi  power.     But  we  do  know  what  happens  where  there  is 
virtually  no  coal,  no  fertilizer,  no  food,  no  transportation  ••  and  even  no 
finances  for  carrying  on  trade.     In  parts  of  interior  Europe,  populations  have"  j 
-i-ner eased-  and  food  acreage- has  decreased  ••  city  workers  have  been  forced  onto 
farms  • •  the  rich  are  poor  and  the  poor  are  poorer.     Eventually,  Andrews  said, 
the  picture  should  be  brighter  ••  right  now  it's  dark. 

Rural  Health        It  Can  Be  Better 

Extension's  Miss  Elin  Anderson  ..  tall,  blonde  and  stately  ••  speaks  from  the 
heart  when  she  talks  about  rural  health.     Thus,  mimeograghed  words  aren't  too  good 
a  vehicle  for  reporting  sincerity  with  which  she  addressed  farm  press.     The  facts 
are  well  set  forth  in  "So  Your  Community  Wants  a  Hospital"  ..   in  Consumers'  Guide 
for  May ,-  enclosed •     In  rural- areas,  a  "community"  may  take  in  quite  a  territory 
but  so  do  some  rural  high  schools.     Communities  getting  together  can  support  health 
care,  just  as  they  support  consolidated  schools. 

Miss  Anderson,  pleading  for  community  health  and  medical  services,  asks,  "Is 
health  any  less  important  than  education."    Under  last  year's  Hospital  Survey  and 
Construction  Act,  Uncle  Sam  will  help  build  rural  hospitals  and  health  centers  .. 
if  communities  want  '-em.     Fact  is        rural   folks  aren't  as  healthy  as  they're 
supposed  to  be.     The  army  rejected  more  young  men  from  farms,  than  from  other 
groups.    More  than  1030  counties  have  no  hospitals.    Four  out  of  10  counties  have 
no  fulltime  public  health  center.    Hospitals  and  health  centers  attract  more  and 
better  doctors. 

Miss  ^nderson  believes  public  health  centers  are  a  check  on  more  serious 
illness  • .  that  th'ey  should  be  as  basic  in  any  community  as  schools  and  churches. 
Read  her  article  in  Consumers'  Guide.    Note  the  suggested  hospital  system  l) 
community  clinic  2)  rural  hospital  3)  district  hospital  4)  medical  center  ..  each 
in  connection  "with  a  health  center. 


I't'll  Get  You        If  You  Don't  Wat  eft  Out. 

1  '   '  i    ■   -  j  *  « 

Some  farm  dangers  are  pretty  evident.     But  electricity,  one  of  the  farmer's 
best  servants,  can  without  warning  reach  out  and  "bite"  you.     Because  electricity 
does  have  to  be  treated  with  respect  . .  and  because  most  of  us-  need  to  be  educated 
as  to  how  to  be  "respectful"        USDA  has  prepared^  "Farming  Safely  With  Eleetrici'ty" . 
It's  readable,  it's  helpful  and  it's  enclosed.     'Nuf  sed  I 
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Chemistry  Magic  . .  from  USDA  Laboratories 

Some  of  the  magic  that  comes  from  USDA  chemical  research  laboratories -was -.  , 
spread  before  the  farm  press  men  at  their  meeting  in  Agriculture  '  s  South"  Building. 
WithC  F.  Speh  presiding,  editors  were  shown  fibers  and  .fabrics  made  from  casein 
•  •  what  looked  like  human  hair,  made  from  chicken  feathers  (fine  for,  wigs) 
Sarelon,  a  new  fiber,  made  from  peanut  protein  •»  .bristles  for  brushes  from  casein 
••  a  crop  residue  (ground  corncobs : anc[  rice  hulls)  useful  in  an  air-blast  for 
cleaning  motors  and  other  machinery  *•  cotton  bags  treated  to  make  them  resistant, 
to  rats  and  other  vermin        a  leafy  meal  high  in  protein  and  carotene,  made  from 
fruit  and  vegetable  wastes  at  canning  plants        a  linen-like  fabric  from  low-grade 
cotton  •«  rubber  tires  using  selected  cott'Qn  coi*d  with  abQut  twice  as  much  wear  in 
them  as  ordinary  tires  ..  and  as  the  sale  bills  say,  "other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention".     USDA  chemists  now  are  off  a  war-basis ■     Problems  of  surplus  farm 
products  aren't  bothersome  now,  but  the  chemists  are  ready,  if  that  time  comes. 

Plant's  Use  of  Elements  Measured  ■  "  •  »" 

With  the  help  of  radio-active  phosphorus  from  Oakridge,   Tenn. >  USDA  plant 
industry  scientists  are  finding  out  what  part  of  that  element  in  plants  comes 
from  the  soil  •*  what  part  from  the  fertilizer  used.  •  Dr.  F.  W,  Parker  outlined  •"■ 
advantages  to  the  editors.     Radio-active  chemicals  passing  through  plant  tissues 
.are  detected  by  the  Geiger  counter  . .  can  be  measured  in  very  small  amounts  with 
great  accuracy.    Phosphorus  is  not  only  element  that  can  be  "tagged"  and  counted  - 
in  the  living  plant,  but  because  of  its  importance,  most  work  so  far  has  been 
on  it. 

Items  From  The  Flow  of  News 

Bureau  of  Agri cultural  Eoonomics  reports;    For  the  country  as  a  whole  condition 
of  early  lamb  crop  on  May  1  was  about  average  ..  in  the  western  states  well  above 
average.     Early  .lamb  crop  in  Texas  and  southeastern  states -has  not  overcome ' cold 
weather  of  February  and  March......    About  10.3  million  persons  at  work  on  farms 

on  May  1,  about  same  as  a  year  ago.    Late  season  largely  responsible  for  keeping 
farm  employment  at  '46  level.    About  100,000  fewer  operators  and  unpaid  family 
members  doing  farm  work  on  May  1  than  a  year  ago.  •'  *■ 

■it  •  . 

News  releases  mailed  you  ••  which  you  shouldn't  overlook*     In  war  on  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Mexico,-  USDA  .of ficials  report  about  18,000  animals  slaughtered  and 
buried-    . .  more  than  half  cattle;  the  rest  sheep,  swine  and  goats.    About  7  5,000 
apparently  healthy  animal s  sent  to  market ■ slaughter  in  main  quarantine  zone  in ■ 
southeast  Mexico.    Expect  more  than  1000  animals  will  be  slaughtered  daily  as 
equipment  is  available.    About  12,000  draft  oxen -already  killed  •••  these  being 
replaced  by  mules,  of  .which  5,000  have  been  obtained  from  north  Mexico.  About 

50,000  more  will  be  needed.   Pelting  raindrops  on  bare  soil  speed  up 

erosion,  SCS  tests  show.     Seed  and  fertilizer  often  swept  away.    More  than  100 
tons  of  soil  an  acre  may  be  loosened  and  washed  away  by  a  single  beating  rain. 
Large,  hard-hitting  raindrops  most  destructive.    Fertile  soils  tend  to  suffer 
most  from  splash  erosion.     Sand  splashes  easiest  and  clay  washes  downhill  most 
readily.    Once  a  good  crop  cover  reaches  any  size,  leaves  protect  against 
erosion.  ... 


AMONG  OURSELVES 


Heard-  From 

(As  many  of  you  know,  we  planned  the  April  30-May  Washington  get-together  with  - 
some  misgiving.    We  wondered  if  the  two  days  were  too  heavy  with  research  and 
"action"  reports  and  discussions.     Only  social  activities  were  those 'generated 
spontaneously       doin'  what  comes  ria  chorally.     So  naturally,  we're  pleased  so 
many  of  you  are  writing  to  say  you  liked  what  we'  o'f'fered        to  ask 'that  we  do 
it  again.     Some  comments  follows) 

Clair  Sha dwell,  WIS,  Columbia,  S.C. "Thanks  for  the  wonderful  'time  I  "had  at 
our  2-day  meeting.     It  was  my  first  ...  but  it  won't  be  the  last." 

Jerry  Seaman,  Milwaukee,  "  ...  the  sessions  for  RFD's  were  excellent.  Visit 
to  Beltsville  and  talks  ...  worthwhil e.     Count  me  as  favoring  similiar  event  in 
1948,  with  an  extra  day  ...  for  more  personal  contacts."  .   ''..„..•,:...';  

Amos  Kirbv,  WCAU,  Philadelphia, ' "  my  appreciation  for  the  ■  courtesies  -  on 

trip  with  RFD's.....     It  was  an  inspiration  to  meet  the  boys  and  I  want  to  see 
another  one  of  these  meetings."   1  '  ■  :' 

Homer  Mart z-,  KDKA,  Pittsburgh,  "Thanks  for  an  ejoyable  two  days  with  the  USDA; 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  week  around  Beltsville   Looks  as; though  we :  will  have 

to  figure  on  a  5-day  visit  (next  year)  instead  of  only  two  days." 

Grant  A.  Ritter,  WCLO,  Janesville,  Yds.,  "  ....  my  gratitude  for  those  days 
with  you  and  your  organization.     I  wish  it  could  have  been'a  week.     There  is  so  • 
much  to  bring  back  home  to  the  folks  who  are  looking  for  that  kind  of  information. 
T  hope  we  may  have  ...  more  times  in  the  coming  year.-"'- 

Frank  Cobley,  WHAS,  'Louisville,  "Thanks  for  the  splendid  program  you  had  for 
us  at  Beltsville,  as  well  as  the  other-sessions.    «I  like  the  idea  of  a  three-day 
session  next  year."  • 

Frank  Atwood,  WTIC,  Hartford,  ^Meeting  at  Washington  was  great.     The  day  at 
Beltsville  was  well  organized  and  worth  a  lot  to  me.    Hope  I  can  come  again." 

F.  W.  Reiehelderf er ,  U. ■ S#  Weather  Bureau  chiefs  "Thanks  for  the  opportunity 
to  talk -to  the  Radio  Farm- Directors *.. .    We  feel  very  much  a  part  of  the  agri- 
culutral  picture  ....  and  hope  you  will  call  oh  us  whenever  we  can  meet  with  you." 

Lowell  Y»"atts , -KLZ ,  Denver,  "....appreciate  c'bcperation  from  you- and  others  in 
USDA.    It  was • a:  pleasure' to  attend  the  (Washington)  meetings.     I  h®pe  I  can  make 
the  trip  next  year."        "  •'-  -:  '  *  *  *-'.*\*  «■  • 

.     .         ".        « -  -  •  ■    ■    -  ..   .  ■ ".   ■  «...  •  . 

Mai  Hansen,  WOW, -Omaha,  "Want  to  tell  you  how- much  we  enjoyed  the  2-day  meeting 
I  have  never  attended  an-'  institute -of  'that'  type  -when  --I  had' more  material  to  bring 
back  to  the  listeners.'   I  hope '  you  make  it  an  annual  event. v 

Milton  Bliss,  WHA,  Madison,  Wis.     "The  2-day  meeting  was  profitable  and  inter- 
esting.   Hope  something  next  year  on  cross-breeding  dairy  cows." 
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How  Many  Employees        in  USDA  iaw^es^..^ . 


A  question  we're  often  asked        "How  many  employees  in  the  USDA".  Quarterly 
report  by  our  personnel  office  shows  that  at  end  of  1st  quarter  of  '47,  there  were 
11,332  in  the  D.C.  area,  and  47,948  outside  Washington,  plus  884  outside  conti- 
nental U.  S.     These  total  60,164#    Full-time  employees  five  years  ago  totaled 
about  80,000. 


We  Discuss  Radio  •  •  With  ACE  Editors 


Meetings  here  in  Washington  this  week  of  the  Extension  Editor  Advisory 
Committee  have  threshed  out  a  lot  of  information  problems  ,»  problems  that  affect 
RFD's  and  USDA  and  State  people.     (Committee  members  are  Elder  of  Iowa;  Rutledge 
of  Arkansas;  Gildersleeve,  N.D.;  Round,  Neb.j    Franke,  Tex.;  Anderson,  Wash,  and: 
Hoffard,  R.I.)    Editors  seem  more  radL  o-minded  than  in  previous  years. 

Session  on  radio  • «  Round  presiding  and  Gapen,  chairman  ..  came  at  the  close 
of  a  hot,  muggy  day  such  as  you  find  only  in  Washington,  D.C.    But  'twas  spirited. 
Some' of  the  points  we  winnowed: 

USDA  Radio  Service  aim        to  serve  farmland  home  through  increasingly  im- 
portant medium  of  radio  ••  partly  thru  networks  and  radio  farm  and  women  directors 
••  partly  thru  contact  and  radio  schools  for  local  workers  to  improve  b1 casting. 
More  training  means  more  local  leadership  ..  means  a  better  service  job  thru 
radio.    USDA  offers  to  help        hopes  to  see  increasing  local  responsibility  for 
better  farm  and  home  V  casting        at  State  and  county  "levels". 

Farm  and  home  radio  is  most  effective  when  keyed  to  local  needs.     This  means 
more  home  and  farm  agents  on  the  air  ..  more  usable  information.    For  Federal- 
State  information  and  sometimes  for  guidance,  local  farm  and  home  programs  . 
Vcasters  get  help  from  extension  radio  specialists  and  editors. 

Radio  clinics  and  schools  pave  the  way  to  better  local  b* casting  •  •  more 
know-how  by  local  leaders  eases  job  of  local  programming  and  b'cast  preparation. 
Radio  is  a  tool  for  farm  and  home  service.     To  become  expert  in  using  it  • • 
leaders  need  guidance  and  training.    Primary  training  is  followed  profitably  by 
advanced  clinics. 
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A  Brand  New  Yearbook  . .  From  Us  To  You 

We're  told  that  first  copies  of  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  (1945-47)  are  in 
the  mail        going  to  RFD's.     In  April  3  RFD  Letter  we  told  you  quite  a  bit  about 
this  first  yearbook  in  five  years  ..  it  hasn't  been  issued  since  1943,  when  war 
interrupted  a  sequence  that  goes  back  nearly  100  years. 

Inside  the  front  cover  of  this  960-page  book  ..  titled  "Science  in  Farming" 
you'll  find  background  statement  on  the  book's  history,  why  it's  issued,  what 
it  covers,  who  writes  and  edits  the  135  separate  articles* 

You'll  also  find  the  warning  that  your ' s  is  an  advance  copy       that  no  public 
mention  is  to  be  made  of  the  book  before  May  31,  the  publication  date. 

"Science  in  Farming"  summarizes  important  research  developments  of  the  last 
few  years  ••  a  time  -when  war  made  publication  of  scientific  findings  difficult. 
There's  a  handy  map  inside  both  covers  showing  centers  of  agricultural  research 
in  these  United  States* 

^mong  features  that  makes  the  book  easy  reading  are  dozens  and  dozens  of 
pictures        presenting  agricultural   research  visually*    Believe  you'll  agree 
Editor  Al  Stefferud  has  done  a  fine  job.    In  the  index  you'll  find  reference  to 
about  all  that's  happended  in  ag  research  in  "last  five  years  . 

Improvement  in  Cottonseed  Meal 

Research  at  USDA's  regional  laboratory  in  New  Orleans  shows  that  a  pigment 
(gossypol)  in  cottonseed  meal  reduces  growth  of  chicks  as  well  as  hatchability 
of  eggs,    USDA  poultry  specialists  made  careful  comparisons  of  cottonseed  meal 
prepared  by  usual  pressing  •»  and  meal  prepared  by  new  process  of  solvent  ex- 
traction of  the  oil",  which  removes  the  pigment*    Process  was  discovered,  and  is 
being  developed,  by  N,0,  lab. 

To  prove  that  it  was  the  pigment  in  meal        and  not  a  difference  in  processing 
. »  poultry  men  ad'ded  to  soybean  meal  the  pigment  removed  from  cottonseed  meal. 
This  combination  reduced  growth  and  hatchability  by  about  as  much  as  did  old-style 
cottonseed  meal* 

For  the  new  process,   cottonseed  kernels  are  chopped  and  agitated  in  a  mixture 
of  solvents.    Pigment  comes  to  the  top.     Oil  is  separated  from  the  solvent  by 
distillation.    Practically  all  oil  is  extracted  ee  including  the  6  percent  which 
heating  and  pressing  does  not  remove. 

This  item  was  given  to  farm  press  editors  here  last  week  and  also  mentioned 
recently  in  the  USDA  Clip  Sheet,    We  repeat  it  here  ,,  in  case  you  missed  it* 

Farm  Fish  Ponds 

Just  out  and  enclosed  c.  is  Farm  Fish  Ponds  . .  prepared  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation- Service,  It  tells  how  farm  ponds  can  provide  food  and  fun,  whilst  retarding 
destructive  runoff.    Most  any  farm  can  have  a  pond* 


4-H  Trek  ..  Chicago  to  Washington 


At  hand  from  L.  I.  Frisbie,  state  club  leader  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  itinerary 
for  bus  carrying  delegates  from  a  number  of  midwest  states  to  national  4-H  camp 
in  D.  C.    We  give  you  skeleton  routing,    RFD' s  wanting  a  pickup  from  4-H,ers  on 
the  bus  and  needing  more  information  ..  write  or  wire  Frisbie. 

The  itinerary:    Leave  Chicago  June  8  at  7:33  a.m.    In  Michigan:    Michigan  City 
at  9:25  ..  Niles  at  11:30  ..  Three  Rivers  at  12:15  (lunch)   ..  Jackson,  2:30  .. 
Ann  Arbor,  3:15        Detroit,  5  to  5:30  ..  Chatham,  Ont.  at  6:30  (overnight).  Spend 
night  of  June  9  in  Niagara  Falls,  USA.     June  10:    At  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. ,  7:55  a.m. 
..  Corning,  N.  Y. ,  11:15  (lunch)  ••  Towanda,  Penn.,  1:45  ••  Allentown,  Pa.,  8:15 
(overnight).     June  11:    Philadelphia,  8:40  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m.  Baltimore,  3:20  . • 
Washington,  D.  C,  6:45. 

Return  trip:     Spend  night  of  June  19  in  Wheeling,  W*Va.  .  •  June  20,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  11  a.m.   ..  Bucyrus,  12:30  (lunch)   ..  Van  Wert,  3:15  to  3:45  ..  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,'4:20  p.m.  ..  Valpariso,  Ind.,  6:40  to  7:45  ..  Spend  night  in  Harrison  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

An  Opportunity  ..  in  Naval  Reserve 

Our  Navy  between  now  and  July  1  is  campaigning  to  build  up 'the  nation's  Naval 
Reserve  ..  an  organization  always  attractive  to  farm  boys  and  men.    All  between 
ages  of  17  and  40  ••  whether  veterans  or  non-veterans        are  eligible.  The 
Reserve  offers  ..  in  addition  to  opportunity  for  service  a  chance  to  develop  a 
hobby  with  a  future.     These  include  electronics,  aviation  specialities,  radar, 
work  with  metals,  plumbing,  welding  and  engineering  trades.     These  needn't 
interfere  with  regular  farm  work.    Classes  are  held  evenings  and  weekends. 

Reservists  are  paid  for  attending  classes  . .   starting  with  |,2.50  per  class 
••  and  can  -earn  up  to  64  pay  days  a  year.     All  have  chance  for  promotion,  which 
means  advancement  in  pay.    Veterans  may  start  from  rating  held  when  they  left 
service.    And  most  army  vets  can  get  equivalent  navy  rating.     Naval  Reserve  also 
conducts  annual  2-week  cruises,  with  pay.     These  may  be  at  sea  or  at  air  stations 
or  other  shore-based  activities. 

If  thousands  of  ships  in  the  Nation's  "mothball"  fleet  are  to  be  more  than 

empty  hulls.  ..  this  country  must- preserve  some  of  its  hard  learned  "know-how" • 

To  join  up        or  for. more  information  ..  see  nearest  Naval  Reserve  office,  or 
wri,te  Naval  Reserve,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Problems  ..  for  Ag  Engineers 

When  RFD's  were  at  Beltsville  4/30  ag  engineering  chief  Turner  gave  us 
insight  into  problems  his  office  faces  ••  by  propounding  questions  on  farm 
engineering  that  should  be  answered.     They're  enclosed.  You'll  see  from  reading 
them,  that  Mr.  Turner  and  Ms  researchers'  have  enough  to  keep  them  busy  for 
some  time..     There* s  hardly  any  ag  research  that  doesn't  present  some  problem 
to  the  ag. engineer. 


AMONG  OURSELVES 


Two  RFD's  Change  Jobs 

Two  NARFD  brethern  are  changing  jobs  in  June.  C.  W.  Jackson  ..  Texas  radio 
extension  editor  for  3§  years  ..  leaves  June  15  to  become  RFD  of  KCMO,  Kansas  Citye 
That  station  slated  to  go  50,000  watts  in  near  future.    And  at  the  end  of  June, 
Bill  Zipf , • RFD  at  Ohio  State  (WOSU) ,  goes  with  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch, 
according  to  a  letter  from  Ohio's  Director  of  Extension  Ramsower.    We  understand 
he'll  be.  farm  editor  for  the  paper  and  for  WBNS.    We  hope  he's  not  leaving  the 
RFD  family.  . 

"Jack"  came  to  Texas  A  and  M  from  county  agent  and  vo-ag  work.    He  and 
Sybil  "Claire"  Banister  (we  quote  Louie  Franke,  Tex.  Ext.  Editor)  have  made 
the  daily  15-minute  Texas  Quality  network  one  of  country's  better  farm  and 
home  b 'casts.    Last  December  they  started  a  second  network  show  ••  the  25- 
minute,  weekly  A  and  M  Farm  Review.     It  has  a  5-minute  fill-in  by  county  agents. 
Under  Jack's  guidance,  Texas  is  right  at  the  top  in  v/orking  with  county  agents',* 
with  RFD's,  stations  without  RFD's  and  in  holding  radio  clinics. 

Zipf  has  been  field  editor  for  a  fruit  magazine  .  •  extension  editor  in 
Delaware  . .  with' the  FCA  in  Louisville  and  associate  RFD  for  WLW»    He's  been 
at  Ohio  State,  his  alma  mater,   for  over  three  years.    He's  been  chairman  of 
the  ACE  and  4-H  Congress  radio  committees  and  is  co-author  of  "Radio  Handbook 
for  Extension  Workers".     Both,  Bill  and  Jack  are  too  well  known  to  RFD's  to 
recite  more  of  their  attributes. 

Jack  will  be  succeeded  by  John  Hutchinson,  also  a  Texas  A  and  M  grad  who 
has  been  a  vo-ag  teacher  and  co.  agenta     John  and  Jack  this  week  (quoting  Franke 
again)  are  "beating  the  bushes  together  on  a  whirlwind  schedule  ..to  show  John 
all  Jack  knows.     They're  holding  radio  training  schools  for  co.  agents  ••  making 
farm  and  home  recordings  and  going  on  the  air  from  different  points." 

*  ♦ 

Hew  Faces  in  Extension  Work 

Frances  Arnold  has  been  named  assistant  extension  editor  in  Texas,  effective 
June  15.    Miss  Arnold,  home  ec.  grad  of  East  Texas  Teachers  College,  will  fill 
vacancy  left  by  Laura  Lane  who  went  to  Country  Gent.  Miss  Arnold  has  .been  home 
dem.  agent  since  1937,  and  last  year  won  national  award  for  county  home  denw  radio 
program.....  Arthur  Edwards  has  been  named  asst.  agricultural  editor  in  Missouri. 

He's  a   '47  graduate  in  agriculture  from  U.  of  Mo  Curtis  F.  Tarleton,  '43 

graduate  from  N*  C.  State,  has  been  made  asst.  ext.  editor  in  1T.C.     (.Thanks  to 
USDA  Extension  Service  for  above  information.) 

Picture  Packet  for  RFD's 

Before -long  we  plan  to  send  a  souvenir  picture  packet  to  RFD's  who  attended 
the  April  30-May  1  get-together  in  Washington.     These  will  be  selected  from  pictures 
taken  by  photographer  Mayo.    He  did  a  good  coverage  job  ..  as  yo.u  will  see. 
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From  the: 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  Of  AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 


How  Many  Employees  . .  in  USDA 


RADIO  SERVICE 

meth  M,  Gapen 

May  23,  1947 


A  question  we're  often  asked        "How  many  employees  in  the  USDA".  Quarterly 
report  by  our  personnel  office  shows  that  at  end  of  1st  quarter  of  f47,  there  were 
11,332  in  the  D.C.  area,- and  47,948  outside  Washington,  plus  884  outside  conti- 
nental U,  S.     These  total  60,1644    Full-time  employees  five  years  ago  totaled 
about  80,000, 


We  Discuss  Radio 


With  ACE  Editors 


Meetings  here  in  Washington  this  week  of  the  Extension  Editor  Advisory 
Committee  have  threshed  out  a  lot  of  information  problems  •  »  problems  that  affect 
RFD's  and  USDA  and  State  people,     (Committee  members  are  Elder  of  Iowa;  Rutledge 
of  Arkansas;  Gildersleeve,  N.D.;  Round,  Neb.:    Franke,  Tex.;  .Anderson,  Wash,  and 
Hoffard,  R.I.)    Editors  seem  more  radio-minded  than  in  previous  years. 

Session  on  radio  ..  Round  presiding  and  Gapen,  chairman  ..  came  at  the  close 
of  a  hot,  muggy  day  such  as  you  find  only  in  Washington,  D,C#    But  'twas  spirited. 
S.ome  of  the  points  we  winnowed: 

USDA  Radio  Service  aim  ..to  serve  farm,  and  home  through  increasingly  im- 
portant medium  of  radio        partly  thru  networks  and  radio  farm  and  women  directors 
...  partly  thru  contact  and  radio  schools  for  local  workers  to  improve  Vcasting. 
More  training  means  more  local  leadership  , •  means  a  better  service  job  thru 
radio.    USDA  offers  to  help  • •  hopes  to  see  increasing  local  responsibility  for 
better  farm  and  home  b' casting  ••  at  State 'and  county  "levels". 

Farm  and  home  radio  is  most  effective  when  keyed  to  local  needs.     This  means 
more  home  and  farm  agents  on  the  air  . .  more  usable  information.    For  Federal- 
State  information  and  sometimes  for  guidance,  local  farm  and  home  programs 
b'casters  get  help  from  extension  radio  specialists  and  editors. 

Radio  clinics  and  schools  pave  the  way  to  better  local  b' casting  ••  more 
know-how  by  local  leaders  eases  job  of  local  programming  and.b'cast  preparation. 
Radio  is  a  tool  for  farm  and  "home  service.     To  become  expert  in  using  it  • • 
leaders  need  guidance  and  training.    Primary  training  is  followed  profitably  by 
advanced  clinics. 
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A  Brand  New  Yearbook  . .  From  Us  To  You 

We're  told  that  first  copies  of  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  (1943-47)  are  in 
the  mail        going  to  RFD ' s •     In  April  3  RFD  Letter  we  told  you  quite  a  bit  about 
this  first  yearbook  in  five  years  ..  it  hasn't  been  issued  since  1943,  when  war 
interrupted  a  sequence  that  goes  back  nearly  100  years. 

Inside  the  front  cover  of  this  960-page  book  titled  "Science  in  Farming" 
•  •  you'll  find  background  statement  on  the  book's  history,  why  it's  issued,  what 
it  covers,  who  writes  and  edits  the  135  separate  articles* 

You'll  also  find  the  warning  that  your's  is  an  advance  copy  . «  that  no  public 
mention  is  to  be  made  of  the  book  before  May  31,  the  publication  date, 

"Science  in  Farming"  summarizes  important  research  developments  of  the  last 
few  years        a  time  vhen  war  made  publication  of  scientific  findings  difficult. 
There's  a  handy  map  inside  both  covers  showing  centers  of  agricultural  research 
in  these  United  States, 

Among  features  that  makes  the  book  easy  reading  are  dozens  and  dozens  of 
pictures        presenting  agricultural   research  visually.    Believe  you'll  agree 
Editor  Al  Stefferud  has  done  a  fine  job.    In  the  index  you'll  find  reference  to 
about  all  that's  happended  in  ag  research  in  last  five  years  . 

Improvement  in  Cottonseed  Meal 

Research  at  USDA's  regional  laboratory  in  New  Orleans  shows  that  a  pigment 
(gossypol)  in  cottonseed  meal  reduces  growth  of  chicks  as  well  as  hatchability 
of  eggs,    USDA  poultry  specialists  made  careful  comparisons  of  cottonseed  meal 
prepared  by  usual  pressing        and  meal  prepared  by  new  process  of  solvent  ex- 
traction of  the  oil,  which  removes  the  pigment.    Process  was  discovered,  and  is 
being  developed,  by  N,0,  lab. 

To  prove  that  it  was  the  pigment  in  meal  ,,  and  not  a  difference  in  processing 
poultry  men  added  to  soybean  meal  the  pigment  removed  from  cottonseed  meal. 
This  combination  reduced  growth  and  hatchability  by  about  as  much  as  did  old-style 
cottonseed  meal. 

For  the  new  process,   cottonseed  kernels  are  chopped  and  agitated  in  a  mixture 
of  solvents.    Pigment  comes  to  the  top.     Oil  is  separated  from  the  solvent  by 
distillation.    Practically  all  oil  is  extracted        including  the  6  percent  which 
heating  and  pressing  does  not  remove. 

This  item  was  given  to  farm  press  editors  here  last  week  and  also  mentioned 
recently  in  the  UST)A  Clip  Sheet,    We  repeat  it  h'ere        in  case  you  missed  it. 

Farm  Fish  Ponds  '! 

Just  out  ,.  and  enclosed  c.  is  Farm  Fish  Ponds  »•  prepared  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  It  tells  how  farm  ponds  can  provide  food  and  fun,  whilst  retarding 
destructive  runoff*    Most  any  farm  can  have  a. pond,  _  • 
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4-H  Trek  . .  Chicago  to  Washington 

At  hand  from  L.  I.  Frisbie,  state  club  leader  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  itinerary 
for  bus  carrying  delegates  from  a  number  of  midwest  states  to  national  4-H  camp 
in  D.  C.    We  give  you  skeleton  routing.    RFD's  wanting  a  pickup  from  4-H'ers  on 
the  bus  and  needing  more  information  » •  write  or  wire  Frisbie. 

The  itinerary:    Leave  Chicago  June  8  at  7:33  a.m.    In  Michigan:    Michigan  City 
at  9*25  ..  Niles  at  11:30  ..  Three  Rivers  at  12:15  (lunch)   ..  Jackson,  2:30  .. 
Ann  Arbor,  3:15  • .  Detroit,  5  to  5:30  •'•  Chatham,  Ont.  at  6:30  (overnight).  Spend 
night  of  June  9  in  Niagara  Falls,'  USA.     June  10:    At  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. ,  7:55  a.m. 
..  Corning,  N.  Y. ,  11*15  (lunch)  ••  Towanda,  Penn. ,  1:45  ••  Allentown,'  Pa • ,  8:15 
(overnight).     June  11:    Philadelphia,  8:40  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m.  Baltimore,  3:20  .. 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  6:45. 

Return  trip:     Spend  night  of  June  19  in  Wheeling,  W.Va.  . .  June  20,  Wposter, 
Ohio,  1-1  a.m.  ...  Bucyrus,  12:30  (lunch)        Van  Wert,  3:15  to  3:45  ..  Fort  Wayne, 
I-nd,,  4:20  p.m.  ..  Valpariso,  Ind.,  6:40  to  7:45  ..  Spend  night  in  Harrison  Hotel, 
Chicago-. 

An  Opportunity        in  Naval  Reserve 

Our  Navy  between  now  and  July  1  is  campaigning  to  build  up  the  nation's  Naval 
Reserve  ..an  organization  always  attractive  to  farm  boys  and  men.    All  between 
ages  of  17  and  40  . .  whether  veterans  or  non-veterans        are  eligible.  The 
Reserve  offers  ..in  addition  to  opportunity  for  service  a  chance  to  develop  a 
hobby  with  a  future.     These  include  electronics,  aviation  specialities,  radar, 
work  with  metals,  plumbing,  -welding  and  engineering  trades.     These  needn't 
interfere  with  regular  farm  work.    Classes  are  held  evenings  and  weekends. 

Reservists  .are  paid  for  attending  classes  » •  starting  with  $2.50  per  class 
•  •  and  c^n  earn  up  to  64  pay  days  a  year.     All  have  chance1  for  promotion,  which 
means  advancement  in  pay.    Veterans  may  start  from  rating  held  when  they  left 
service.    And  most  army  vets  can  get  equivalent  navy  rating.     Naval  Reserve  also 
conducts  annual  2-week  cruises,  with  pay.     These  may  be  at  sea  or  at  air  stations 
or  other  shore-based  activities. 

If  thousands  of  ships  in  the  Nation's  "mothball"  fleet  are  to  be  more  than 
empty  hulls  ..  this  country  must  preserve  some  of  its  hard  learned  "know-how". 
To  join  up  ..  or  for  more  information  ..  see  nearest  Naval  Reserve  office,  or 
write  Naval  Reserve,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Problems  .y  for  Ag  Engineers 

When  RFD's  were  at  Beltsville  4/30  ag  engineering  chief  Turner  gave  us 
insight  into  problems  his  office  faces  . .  by  propounding  questions  on  farm 
engineering  that  should  be  answered.     They're  enclosed.  You'll  see  from  reading 
them,  that  Mr.  Turner  and  his  researchers  have  enough  to  keep  them  busy  for 
some  time.     There's  hardly  any  ag  research  that  doesn't  present  some  problem 
to  the  ag  engineer.  ,  .  •• 
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AMONG  OURSELVES 
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Two  RFD's  Change  Jobs 

Two  NARFD  brethern  are  changing  jobs  in  June*  C.  W.  Jackson        Texas  radio 
extension  editor  for  Sg"  years  . .  leaves  June  15  to  become  RFD  of  KCMO,  Kansas  Citye 
That  station,  slated  to  go  50,000  watts  in  near  future.    And  at  the  end  of  June, 
Bill  Zipf ,  RFD  at  Ohio  State  (WOSU) ,  goes  with  ,  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch, 
according  to  a  letter  from  Ohio's,  Director  of  Extension  Ramspwer.    We  understand 
.he'll. be  farm  editor  for  the  paper  and  for  WBNS.    We  hope  he's  not  leaving  the_ 
RFD  family.  .  .  : 

"Jack"  came  to  Texas  A  and  M  from  county  agent  and  vo-ag  work*    He  and 
Sybil  "Claire"  Banister  (we  quote  Louie  Franke,  Tex.  Ext.  Editor)  have  made 
the  daily  15-minute  Texas  Quality  network  one  of  country's  better  farm  and 
home  b' casts.    Last  December  they  started  a  second  network  show  ••  the  25- 
minute,  weekly  A  and  M  Farm  Review.     It  has  a  5-minute  fill-in  by  county ' agents. 
Under  Jack's  guidance,  Texas  is  right  at  the  top  in  working  with  county  agents, 
with  RFD's,  stations  without  RFD's  and  in  holding  radio  clinics. 

Zipf  has  been  field  editor  for  a  fruit  magazine  , .  extension  editor  in 
Delaware  .  •  with  the  FCA  in  Louisville  and  associate  RFD  for  WLW.    He's  been 
at  Ohio  State,  his  alma  mater,  for  over  three  years.    He's  been  chairman  of 
the  ACE  and  4-H  Congress  radio  committees  and  is  co-author  of  "Radio  Handbook 
for  Extension  Workers".     Both  Bill  and  Jack  are  too  well  known  to  RFD's  to 
recite  more  of  their  attributes.  ^ 

Jack  will  be  succeeded  by  John  Hutchinson,  also  a  Texas  A  and  M  grad  who 
has  been  a  vo-ag  teacher  and  co.  agento     John  and  Jack  this  week  (quoting  Franke 
again)  are  "beating  the  bushes  together  on  a  whirlwind  schedule        to  show  John 
all  Jack  knows.     They're  holding  radio  training  schools  for  co.  agents  ••  making 
farm  and  home  recordings  and  going  on  the  air  from  different  points." 

New  Faces  in  Extension  Work 

Frances  Arnold  has  been  named  assistant  extension  editor  in  Texas,  effective 
June  15.    Miss  Arnold,  home  ec.  grad  of  East  Texas  Teachers  College,  will  fill 
vacancy  left  by  Laura  Lane  who  went  to  Country  Gent.  Miss  Arnold  has  been  home 
dem.  agent  since  1937,  and  last  year  won  national  award  for  county  home  dem.  radio 
program.....  Arthur  Edwards  has  been  named  asst.  agricultural  editor  in  Missouri. 

He's  a   '47  graduate  in  agriculture  from  U.  of  Mo   Curtis  F.  Tarleton,  '43 

graduate  from  N.  C.  Stste,  has  been  made  asst.  ext.  editor  in  N.C.     (Thanks  to 
USDA  Extension  Service  for  above  information.)' 

Picture  Packet  for  RFD's 

Before  long  we  plan  to  send  a  souvenir  picture  packet  to  RFD's  who  attended 
the  April  30-May  1  get-together  in  Washington.     These  will  be  selected  from  pictures 
taken  by  photographer  Mayo.    He  did  a  good  coverage  job        as  you  will  see. 
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Recommendations  of  the  Extension  Editor  Advisory  Committee  , .  meeting  here 
last  week  . ,  cover  points  of  interest  to  RFD' s.     For  example,  they  urged  plenti- 
ful cooperation  between  extension  editors  and  RFD's,  pointing  out  that  in  some 
states  there  is  lack  of  coordination.     This  they  said,  "needs  to  be  corrected," 
The  committee  also  saidr     "Continued  emphasis  on  radio  training  is  desirable, 
particularly  among  county  extension  agents.     This  also  means  emphasis  on  train- 
ing beyond  preliminary  steps  in  broadcasting.     Greater  use  of  radio  by  county 
extension  agents  is  strongly  endorsed."    In  radio  discussions,  consensus  seemed 
to  be  that  county  agents  should  tie  in  their  broadcasts  with  established  farm 
programs,  wherever  possible. 


Finances  For  '48 


In  Washington  this  week  there's  great  interest  in  US DA  appropriation  bill 
for  '48  ..  as  reported  out  by  the  House  committee.     We've  mailed  you  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Anderson's  comments  on  the  bill,  in  which  he  points  out  the 
Department  "is  now  operating  on  a  (1947)  budget  nearly  375  million  dollars 
smaller  than  in  1940".  The  bill,  as  reported  out  by  the  Committee,  cut  budget 
request  by  about  32  percent.    However,  the  House  as  a  whole  made  some  resto- 
rations, so  that  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate  with  a  cut  of  about  28  percent, 
USDATs  Office  of  Information  budget  request  was  cut  about  18  percent.  That's 
about  all  we  can  tell  you  at  present  about  our  financial  future. 

Conservation  ..  State-Wide 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Anderson  speaks  June  3  in  Durham,  N.H,  as  a  feature 
of  a  state-wide  conservation  week  .,  a  week  conceived  right  at  the  grass-roots 
and  carried  out  by  both  farm  and  city  folks.     Governor  Dale  has  proclaimed  it 
New  Hampshire  Conservation  Week.     The  Grange  is  holding  special  meetings. 

Pastors  in  400  New  Hampshire  churches  have  been  asked  to  preach  sermons  on 
conservation.    Milk  distributors  of  N.  H.  have  offered  prices  of  $100  and  $50 
for  best  essays  on  conservation,  and  more  than  100  stores  have  special  window- 
displays.     Service  clubs  and  other  organizations  planned  conservation  meetings 
and  distributed  information  kits.    And,  of  course,   radio  has  helped. 

At  a  special  luncheon  Junef  3  there  will  be  awards  in  a  "Green  Pasture" 
contest,  the  State  PMA  director  will  give- the  "why"  of  state-wide  conservation, 
and  the  governor,  Secretary  Anderson  and  -other  distinguished  guests  will  speak. 
Later  that  day  the  Secretary  will  speak  at  a  Tri-State  Rotarian  conservation 
meeting  in  Dover,  N.H. 
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Food  ...  Where  It's  Needed 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson,  speaking  to  State  Extension  editors  at 
their  meeting  here,  repeated  again  the  need  for  plenty  of  good  food  for  peoples 
of  any  nation.    He  stated  that  any  nation  to  be  strong        to  have  the  will  to 
sustain  itself,  must  be  well  fed.     He  pointed  to  the  tremendous  production  job 
of  U.  S.  farmers  during  recent  war  ...  a  job  they  couldn't  have  done  had  they 
been  under- nouri shed*     The  same  applies  to  industrial  workers.     In  contrast,  he 
told  of  the  terrific  difficulties  European  nations  are  having  in  getting  on 
their  feet        because  they  are  still  hungry."*     Food*  he  said,  is  needed  to 
make  them  again  self-reliant;  able  to  stand  alone.     That's  why  this  nation  wants 
to  do 'what  it  can  to  see  that  hungry  countries  have  food  they  need.     And  from  a 
nutritional  standpoint  in  our  own  country,  many  persons  need  more  food.  Farmers 
like  to  produce.     The  job  is  to  see  that  foods  farmers  grow        get  to  the  folks 
who  need  ' em. 

» 

A  Record  ..  of  Relief 

This  month  winds  up  most  of  the  activities  of  UNRRA  ,.  biggest  relief  and 
rehabilitation  effort  in  history.     From  June  Consumers'  Guide  we  glean  this 
summary: 

Since  November  of  '43  millions  of  tons  of  food  have  been  sent  to  the  peoples 
of  a  war-wrecked  world.     The  U.  S.  contributed  about  2.7  billion  dollars. 
Thousands  of  Americans  contributed  clothes,  food  and  cash  through  UNRRA ,  an 
international  group  of  48  cooperating  nations.     The  organization  began  work  in 
any  area  liberated  from  enemy  control  ..  with  food  for  the  hungry,  clothing  and 
shelter,  and  medicine  for  the  sick. 

Rehabilitation  came  next  ,.  with  implements,  livestock,  seeds,  machinery  and 
repairs        enough  to  put  the  needy  on  their  own  again.    In  '46  UNRRA  had  more 
than  12,000  employees  ..  specialists  in  needs  of  needy  nations.    All  46  nations 
contributed  to  an  administrative  fund.    An  operating  fund  was  financed  by  the 
32  member  governments  whose  countries  were  not  invaded. 

Enough  bread  grain  was  shipped  to  Europe  to  make  about  12  billion  loaves 
of  bread.     Close  to  10  million  children  were  given  supplementary  food.  Enough 
raw  cotton  was  shipped  from  the  U.  S.  to  moke  1.5  billion  yards,  of  cotton  goods 
in  European  textile  mills.    Volunteer  contributions  produced  over  1 ,7 50,000 
pairs  of  men's  shoes,  about  twice  as  many  pairs  of  women's  shoes  and  an  equal 
number  for1 children.     Garments  numbered  about  5,000,000  for  men,  an  equal  number 
for  children  and  8,500,000  for  wompn. 

UNRRA' s  health  service  was  mainly  prevention  and  control  of  epidemics.  At 
the  peak,  as  many  as  800  doctors  and  nurses  were  working  in  Europe,  in  addition 
to  others  cooperating  with  UNRRA.     Medical  supplies  included  vaccines,  drugs, 
hospital  and  dental  equipment.     Measuring  results  in  comoarative  terms  . . 
following  War  I  there  were  in  Poland. in  May,  1919,  nearly  34,000  cases  of  typhus 
reported.   ^ In  May  of  '45  there  were  less  than,  3,000  cases. 

To  help  nations  in  growing  their  own  food,  UNRRA  furnished  300,000  tons  of 
seeds  (mostly  vegetable  and  in  small  packets),  enough  livestock  and  farm  machinery 
to  cultivate  10  million  acres,  1.5  million  tons  of  fertilizer,  many,  many 
milk  cows,  and  more  than  100,000  horses. 
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Farm  Prices  ..  as  of  May  15 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies'  monthly  "Agricultural  Prices  11  (as  of  5/15) 
was  issued  May  29.    Here's  a  summary  on  a  few  major  farm  products: 
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Parity  Ratio  Down  | 

For  the  first  time  in  8  months  the  parity  index  (prices  paid  by  farmers  in- 
cluding interest  and  taxes)  declined,     as  of  May  15  this  index  stood  at  229  com- 
pared to  230  a  month  earlier.    At  the  same  time  the  index  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  dropped  from  276  to  272,  so  that  the  average  relation  of  prices  received 
to  parity,  declined  slightly.     Downturn  in  the  parity  index  resulted  from  1 ower 
prices  for  feed,  food,  household  supplies,  and  seed,  which  were  not  fully  offset 
by  slightly  higher  prices  of  building  materials  and  furniture.     Clothing  prices 
remained  substantially  unchanged.     On  May  15,  farmers*  living  and  production 
costs,  including  interest  and  taxes,  were  24  percent  above  a  year  ago. 


Farm  Safety  Week 

Enclosed  this  week  is  USDA  "fact  sheet"  on  farm  accidents  ..  to  be  used 
especially  in  connection  with  National  Farm  Safety  Week,  July  20-26.     It's  gotten 
together  in  cooperation  with  National  Safety  Council.    Also,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  send  you  soon,  results  of  nationwide  USDA  survey  on  farm  accidents.  It 
covered  last  three  months  of  1946. 
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Heard  From 

Bill  Shomette,  RFD  with  WOAI,  San  Antonio  (not  San  Antone):     "...  everyone 
has  beat  me  to  the  draw  on  "Thank  You's",  but  ...   I  had  lots  of  fence  to  ride 
after  I  got  back.     So,  better  late  than  never.,  may  I  say  that  I  consider  the 
Washington  trip  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  journeys  I've  talked  the  boss  into 
letting  me  take.     Let's  do  it  again,  only  more  so." 

Al  Bond,  KIRO,  Seattle,  writes  to  say  that  he  and  Bill  Moshier,  -KJR,  also 
Seattle,  have  arranged  to  put  Lady  Wors'ley-Tayl  or  (lady  farmer  from  England 
that  we  told  about  in  May  9  letter)  on  the  air  when  she's,  in  that  fine  western 
city  this  week.     He  thanks  us.     You're  welcome,  Al  1 

Robert  H.  Ford,   in  charge  of  radio,  U.  of  Ky.  ,  "Thanks  for  the  'Yearbook 
of  Agriculture,  1943-'47'.     I'm  going  to  enjoy  reading  it  a  lot."  Bill 
Drips,  NBC  Director  of  Agriculture:     "Thanks  for  the  Yearbook.     It's  a  valuable 
volume  ...  I'm  amazed  at  the 'amount  of  material  it  contains," 

C.  W,  Jackson  ..  Grand  Exterminator 

In  this  month's  issue  of  ACE,  official  publication  of  the  agricultural 
college  editors,  RFD  Jackson  -(soon  to  leave  Texas  A  and  M  for  KCMO)  pleads 
for  members  in  ANWOA.     (Stands  for  Anti  'National  Week  Organization-  of  America 
and  he's  Grand  Exterminator),     There's  only  one  requirement.     You  must  sub- 
scribe to  the    ANWOA  creed:     That  the  man  who  first  thought  of  a  National 
Week,  was  a  genius.     Second  to  use  idea  was  a  smart  business  man.  All'^rfio 
later  used  it  were  just  plain-lazy. 

"Jack"  claims  he's  been  asked  in  the  past  year  to  do  b' casts  on  more  than 
80  special  Days,  Weeks  or  Months,     Says  he  concentrated  on  what  he  considered 
most  important,  "March  ..  National  Bread  and  Gravy  Month". 

Brother  Jackson  got  some  support  from  the  Extension  Editors  Advisory 
Committee  in  their  meeting  here.     They  recommended  a . "reduction"  in  the  number 
of  special  "weeks", 

Mexicans  Cooperative,  ..  says  Dallas 

Word  from  Dallas  Burch,  Bureau  of  ^.nimal  Industry  specialist  with  foot-and- 
mouth  forces  in  Mexico,  tells  of  good  public  relations  cooperation  there.  Study 
of  more  than  1200  press  clippings  shows  public  sentiment  now  strongly  supporting 
eradication  program.     Measures  taken  have  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  tourist 
trade,  nor  have  travelers  been  much  inconvenienced,  according  to  the  press. 
Typical  headlines:     "Sacrifice  is  Only  Remedy"  ,.  "Tractors  Arrive  to  Replace 
Affected  Oxen"  ,.   "Just  Prices  Paid"  ..  "Campaign  Should  be  More  Severe",  An 
editorial  stated,  "The  common  danger  that  exists  lias  made  more  cordial  the 
relations  between  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico", 
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